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10. 

but the close contract with the rmnllcr variety mr.de them _ appear 
almost like herons. The first migratory S aV annah Sparrowc were noticed 
on Sept. 4) their larger size and darker coloration making them at 
once recognizable from our snail local bird ,Brooksi. None were collected, 
but there is little doubt that thev were the "bird's identified for me by 
Dr. Joseph Grinncll as Passcrculus sandwichonsis savanna. Those birds 
usually become extremely abundant in September. 

*************** 
Observation by Charles de B. Green, Marron Lake, B.C. 

Northwest Fish Crow. 

_*_ 

On the 20th of April, 1914, being camped on Langara Island, B.C. 
with an Indian, I vras astonished to hear v;hat seemed like young crovs 
being fed. On the beach vrere about twenty crows,and several of these 
were behaving exactly like young just out of the nest whilst the 
mothers wore feeding them. 

What really happens is hardly less interesting, and light vras thrown 
on it in 1J<16, when watching a rookery at Vibrey-sur-'.farne in France. 
There was a rookery of several hundred nests and the birds wore 
beginning to set. The males vrere feeding the females at the nest, and 
when ho arrived, the hen received the food in the same manner as a 
young bird, flopping its wings and making the same swallowing noise. 

There can be no doubt but that the female ctom aaks for food from 
the male as soon as she feels the material instinct in the spring, 
and gets it. 

*******■** + ***** 

An off day on Graham Island. 

-*- 

After watching Townsond Warbler and Kadiac Pine Grosbeak building 
nests 400 yards from each other on the 6th of Juno, 22 miles from 
Masset, Queen Charlotte Islands, it vras with some hope of good luck 
that I walked back 14 days later, but it vras no surprise or bitter 
disappointment to an old hand at the game to find both nests deserted. 
There had been heavy rain and wind whilst the nests vrere under con- 
struction and it seems likely that a nest begun in fine weather some- 
times shows itself badly placed when the first bad weather comes, and 
is deserted. Nest building is such a rapid and simple affair that 
unless the young are hatched, nests arc often deserted in bad weather, 
and sometimes even young. 

The Townsend had been using conrde moss gathered high up on the dead 
branches' of neighboring trees when first seen building her nest in the 
usual site, i.e. saddled on a spruce limb under the short sprigs which 
grow along the upper side, 50 foot from the ground and 8 feet out from 
the trunk. Lashing three boughs together and carrying the rope to the 
trunk 20 feet or so above the nest bough, I vras able to get out and look 
into the nest. It had been deserted when about ready for eggs. 

The same day I found two more Townsend nests, but with young. These 
nests with young are easily found because, though the nest is generally 
from 50 to 100 feet up and quite invisible from above or below even 
with glasses, the parents feed the young with insects caught on the 
lower limbs and trunks of the neighboring trees. At first one thinks 



